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Laura’s Law and the Danger of Forced Detention 


by Peter Marin 


any people I know, among them 

many “liberals” sympathetic to 

homeless people, support 
Laura’s Law as a way out of our mental 
health morass. And maybe it is. But the 
law, as it presently exists, raises many 
issues to consider. 

All of us understand that we must radi- 
cally change at almost all levels our ways 
of dealing with the mentally “ill,” but does 
this law really do it in the right way? I am 
not sure. I think it is important for all of us, 
as advocates, to study the implications of 
the law and its consequences for the indi- 
gent before we support or combat it. 

We do have to remember that Laura’s 
Law, when and if it is in effect, will be 
administered by precisely those who have 
hitherto not done much that is right for the 
indigent or homeless, and there does seem 
to be an awful lot of leeway here for vio- 
lence or harm to be done in the name of 
“the good.” Nothing is new about that. 


We are all familiar with frequent abuses 


of (sometimes) well-meant laws. 
If the federal, state and various county 


mental health departments do not get 
immeasurably better (beyond the pandem- 


LL 
ic rhetoric and self-congratulating good [¥ow much sweeter “Laura’s Law” sounds than Forced 


intentions), no program — and certainly 
not this one — will work as intended. 

Nor will this work without new facili- 
ties, beds and a complete rethinking of 
outreach tactics and services for street 


ak 
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Detention or Treatment! Yet it all sounds an awful lot like 
the usual government arguments in other areas used to 
justify surveillance, control, invasion of privacy. 


people, all of which depend on the right 
people being out there — a rare occur- 
rence in my experience. 

All the outreach programs I know about 
rose and fell directly in relation to the quali- 
ty. of their workers — sometimes one or 
two exceptional ones, a couple of middling 
ones... and the others? Ah, let us not say it. 

Please note that this version of Laura’s 
Law (how much sweeter, by the way, if 
misleading, that sounds than Forced 
Detention or Treatment!) allows law 
enforcement officials on their own (in the 
absence of families) to petition for invol- 
untary treatment, and it seems to say noth- 
ing about those who cannot be treated at 
home or within a family setting. 

Will we actually build new and better 
facilities for them? And will people, once 
placed in them, feel imprisoned or actual- 
ly helped? And what will happen after? 

Without permanent residences and regu- 
lar contact and attention from genuinely 
caring others, most folks with mental prob- 
lems will stop their meds (if they ever start 
them) and succumb again to the obvious 

“pressures and disorder of the streets.“And 
what happens then? More permanent “treat- 
ment,” which is in many instances just 
another word for institutionalization? 

There’s something here that must be 
remembered: the importance, power and 
self-evident legitimacy of the human 
desire and need for freedom and the pain 


See Laura’s Law & Forced Detention page 7 


How a Community Was Scattered to the Wind 


At 4:30 a:m., the police came, 30 of them. Armed with 
assault rifles, they broke down our front gate, tore down 
the door to our living space and arrested us for lodging. 
Our home was destroyed, our puppy was taken to the 
pound and our possessions were scattered to the wind. 


by Amber Whitson 


or many years I was homeless. 
Then, we came to the Albany 
Bulb. Gradually, we built up a 
sense of security, an expectation 
of privacy and what felt like a sense (but 
turned out to only be an illusion) of the 
rights and privileges commonly enjoyed 
by the average American citizen who is 
fortunate enough to have a home. 

For more than 20 years, when help was 
needed by either the land or the residents 
on the Albany Bulb, it was the people 
who lived there who sprang into action. 

When fires broke out, we extinguished 
them. When someone was injured, we pro- 
vided aid to them. If their condition was 
beyond that which we could provide care 
for, it was the residents who would call the 
Albany police and then go out to the road 
and direct the ambulance to their location. 

The community that lived on the 
Albany Bulb was essentially self-suffi- 
cient (with the exception of government 


benefits for some disabled residents). 

But, that was probably part of the prob- 
lem in the eyes of the 1%. We didn’t ask 
for enough. We didn’t beg for enough. 
We weren’t needy enough. 


Then, when the easily purchased pow- 
ers-that-be were urged to demolish and 
clear away everything that our humble 
community had accomplished in the name 
of development and “progress,” the City 
of Albany launched a campaign against 
the very concept of homelessness within 
its borders. And it very nearly won... 


When the City Council voted unani- 
mously to evict the entire population of 
the Albany Bulb, with minimal transition- 
al services, a team of lawyers stepped up 
to defend our right to exist. 

Unfortunately, the way our legal system 
is set up allows “interpretation” of the laws 


that protect our American liberties by indi-— 


vidual judges. The judge assigned to our 
case didn’t see the truth behind the lies that 
the City of Albany perpetuated about our 


community and the treatment that we were 
receiving at their hands. 

City officials created the Albany 
Temporary Transition Shelter, yet it 
would have been a nightmare for virtually 
any person who suffers from a mental or 
physical disability to attempt to stay in. 

In fact, when I mentioned my partner’s 


Albany officials sent in bulldozers and haulers to demolish the homes 
destroy the belongings of scores of homeless people at the Albany Bulb. 


and Lydia Gans 
photo 


mental disability when asking about a rea- 
sonable accommodation for him, I was 
told by the shelter workers, supplied by 
Operation Dignity, that “We don’t have a 
special box he can sleep in, or anything...” 

As every single person who lived on 
the Albany Bulb was gradually denied 


i 


See Our Community Demolished page 4 
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Oakland Gives Green Light to Massive Gentrification 


Prologis Inc. and California 


Capital Investment Group 
spearhead West Oakland 
gentrification scheme. 


by Lynda Carson 


he Oakland City Council gave the 
T green light on July 15 to move for- 

ward with the West Oakland 
Specific Plan (WOSP) and its companion 
legislation aimed at gentrifying West 
Oakland. WOSP is being spearheaded by 
wealthy investors planning to gentrify the 
old Oakland Army Base and major por- 
tions of West Oakland that are cyncially 
being called Opportunity Sites. 

The City Council voted 7-0 for the 
West Oakland Specific Plan on July 15, 
with Desley Brooks abstaining. Many 
community members spoke out against 
the massive gentrification scheme, charg- 
ing that WOSP will result in the displace- 
ment of thousands of longtime low- 
income renters in West Oakland. 

The council was scheduled to vote again 
on a second reading of the WOSP legisla- 
tion for final passage on July 29, but the 
vote was postponed and the council is 
going on recess for the month of August. 

Millionaire Phillip Tagami has teamed 
up with wealthy Wall Street investors 
Hamid Moghadam, Douglas D, Abbey, 
and T. Robert Burke to carry out the mas- 
sive gentrification project. These are the 
wealthy investors who are the movers and 
shakers in the combined redevelopment 
schemes to gentrify the old Oakland 
Army Base and West Oakland. 

The AMB Company founded by 
Moghadam, Abbey, and Burke, and 
presently called Prologis Inc., and the 
California Capital Investment Group found- 
ed by millionaire Tagami make up the mas- 
ter development team working with the 
Oakland Redevelopment Agency and the 
Port of Oakland to develop the entire for- 
mer Oakland Army Base under one vision. 


OPPORTUNITY SITES IN OAKLAND 


As part of the same gentrification vision, 
the Redevelopment Agency has been taking 
steps to gentrify major parts of West 
Oakland — the Opportunity Sites. 

The massive #1 Opportunity Site in 
West Oakland stretches all the way from 
East 14th Street to Emeryville, and from 
Adeline Street to Interstate 880, and is a 
major part of the WOSP gentrification plan. 
Four other Opportunity Sites in West 
Oakland will also be affected by WOSP. 

Once WOSP becomes the law of the 
land, the plan is to target the Opportunity 
Sites for redevelopment and maximum 
exploitation by wealthy developers. 
WOSP will be used as a marketing tool to 
attract developers to the Opportunity 
Sites. Low-income people need not apply, 
and have been abandoned to fend for 
themselves once this gentrification 
scheme gains traction. 

WOSP is also being designed as a 
sneaky way for developers and the City of 
Oakland to get around complicated 
Environmental Impact Reports and zoning 
regulations, in the effort to develop the 
Opportunity Sites as quickly as possible. 
Additional Specific Plans similar to WOSP 
exist to redevelop the Coliseum area and 
the Lake Merritt area in Oakland. 

In the pocket of wealthy investors from 
Oakland and Wall Street, Mayor Jean 
Quan and the City Council are rapidly 
moving forward on this massive plan des- 
tined to displace thousands of West 
Oakland’s low-income households. 

WOSP will result in major rent 
increases for low-income and working 
poor residents in West Oakland, and will 
displace many of them from their housing 


“The Hand That Takes” 
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WOSP will target Opportunity Sites for redevelopment and 
maximum exploitation by wealthy developers. Low-income 
people need not apply, and have been abandoned to fend for 
themselves once this gentrification scheme gains traction. 


in the process. According to public 
records, 78 percent of households in West 
Oakland are renter-occupied, with median 
incomes of $28,055 for the average three- 
person household in 2011. 


RESISTANCE TO WOSP 


The controversial plan has met with 
resistance and protests against gentrifica- 
tion by local groups including Justa 
‘Causa/Just Cause, Against The Struggle, 
and Elaine Brown, a former member of 
the Black Panther Party. 

In a July 15 email, Robbie Clarke of 
Just Cause wrote: “The recently released 
draft plan of WOSP outlines a number of 
areas ripe for development in West 
Oakland and calls for incentives for invest- 
ment in these areas. Organizers against it 
say the plan will displace working families 
who have lived in West Oakland for years 
and that it was not created to keep current 
working-class residents/families of color in 
the neighborhood.” 

Indeed, in all of Oakland’s plans for 
WOSP, city officials and staff have 
refused to adopt any affordable housing 
requirements, claiming that it would be a 
disincentive for developers that would 
hinder them from investing in each neigh- 
borhood, thus creating lopsided develop- 

ment throughout the city. 

West Oakland has a high concentration 
of poverty that surpasses most other parts of 
the city, and 33 percent of its residents are 
below the poverty level. WOSP will pave 
the way for the construction of thousands of 
condominiums and market-rate apartments 
that poor people will not be able to afford. 


Tenants moving into these new develop- 
ments will not have Just Cause renter pro- 
tections. Additionally, the new market-rate 
housing developments will compel rents to 
skyrocket throughout West Oakland as a 
direct result, eventually forcing the existing 
poor out of their rental units when landlords 
impose rent hikes. 

The coordinated policies and invest- 
ment activities about to take place will 
eventually leverage $243 million in State 
Trades Corridor Improvement Funds, $32 
million in local agency funds, and as 
much as an additional $200 million in 
funding from various federal agencies. All 
of this funding will end up being used as a 
marketing tool to displace the poor from 
their housing in West Oakland, in the 
name of gentrification. 


WOSP’s WALL STREET INTERESTS 


The AMB Company (presently called 
Prologis Inc.) and the California Capital 
Investment Group founded by millionaire 
Phillip Tagami plan to enhance their 
already massive fortunes by spearheading 
the corporate attack to gentrify the 
Oakland Army Base and West Oakland. 

In 2011, Prologis and AMB Company 
merged to become Prologis Inc., the 
largest industrial real estate company in 
the world with $51 billion in assets under 
its management during the first quarter of 
2014. Prologis Inc. has 1,400 employees, 
and is headquartered in San Francisco. It 
was co-founded by wealthy industrialists 
Hamid Moghadam, Douglas D. Abbey 
and T. Robert Burke. 

According to Forbes, Moghadam, age 


58, the chief executive officer for Prologis, 
was paid a total of $15,190,029 in compen- 
sation during 2013, and SEC filings 
revealed that he owned 2,359,762 shares of 
AMB Company common stock in 2000. 
The stock for Prologis Inc., was going for 
$41.46 per share on July 15, 2014. He is 
also a Trustee of Stanford University, and is 
on the executive committee of the Board of 
Urban Land. Institute. 

In 2013, Douglas D. Abbey of Bridge 
Housing, age 64, received $160,000 in 
total compensation from the Macerich 
Co., and he owned 6,461 shares of their 
stock as of July 15, 2014. The stock is 
worth $67.73 per share, a total worth of 
$437,603 in stock ownership. He also was 
paid $203,442 from Apollo Commercial 
Real Estate Finance Inc., and owns 19,988 
shares of stock from Apollo, valued at 
$16.61 per share for a total worth of 
$320,000 in stock ownership. As of 
March 2000, according to SEC filing 
statements, Abbey owned 1,460,561 
shares of common stock (AMB 
Company/Prologis Inc.). The stock for’ 
Prologis Inc., was going for $41.46 per 
share on July 15, 2014. 

In March of 2000, T. Robert Burke, 
age 71, owned 1,099,789 shares of com- 
mon stock of AMB Company/Prologis 
Inc., according to SEC filings. According 
to Prologis Inc, Burke received $147,495 
in total compensation in 2011 and owned 
218,463 shares of stock. Prologis stock 
traded at $46.41 per share on July 15, 
2014. Burke is also a co-founder of 
Metropolitan Real Estate Equity 
Management, LLC., which operates as a 
subsidiary of the notorious Carlyle Group 
LP., after its acquisition. during 2013. 

Headquartered in Washington, D.C., 
the Carlyle Group has become notorious 
for making billions on the so-called war 
on terror. Notorious investors in the pro- 
war corporation included ex-president 
George W. Bush and members of the fam- 


ily of Osama Bin Laden. 


The other major player wanthe to gen- 
trify the Oakland Army Base and West 
Oakland is the California Capital 
Investment Group founded by millionaire 
Tagami, who became notorious when he 
pulled out a shotgun and threatened to use it 
against members of the Occupy movement 
during a November 2011 protest in 
Oakland. California Capital Investment 
Group has made over a billion dollars in 


-business deals in Oakland including the 


East Bay since its inception over 20 years 
ago, and has merged with Tribune 
Commercial, according to their website. 


Mayor QuANn’s 10 K PLAN 


Meanwhile, other gentrification plans 
are being promoted by Oakland Mayor 
Jean Quan. On March 5, 2014, Mayor 
Quan announced that she wants to bring 
10,000 new renters into Oakland and 
wants to build 7,500 new housing units at 
15 projects across the city, as a way to 
capitalize on Oakland’s hot rental market. 
She wants to turn Oakland into a play- 
ground for the rich and powerful. 

By comparison, former Mayor Jerry 
Brown’s 10 K plan resulted in displacing 
thousands of low-income renters from 
their housing, and resulted in rent increas- 
es for tens of thousands of renters. 

Brown was the mayor from 1999 
through 2007. Rent increases in Oakland 
rose only 8 percent from 1996 through 
1997, yet rose more than 30 percent from 
1998 through 1999 after Brown became 
mayor of Oakland. The landlords followed 
Brown’s lead to gentrify Oakland with their 
total war on renters by instituting the “evic- 
tion for profit system,” which displaced 
thousands of low-income renters in their 
search for higher income renters. 


See Massive Gentrification page 3 
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More U.S. Cities Make It Illegal to Be Homeless 


Survey of 187 cities finds startling rise in laws that criminally punish homeless people 


by Jeremy Rosen, National Law 
Center on Homelessness & Poverty 


WASHINGTON, DC — On July 16, the 
National Law Center on Homelessness & 
Poverty released a new report, “No Safe 
Place: The Criminalization of 
Homelessness in U.S. Cities.” The report 
details a startling rise in laws criminalizing 
homelessness across America. 

More and more U.S. cities are crimi- 
nally punishing homeless people for 
engaging in necessary, life-sustaining 
activity in public places, even when they 
have no other options. 

“There is a severe shortage of affordable 
housing and a lack of emergency shelter 
options in our communities, leaving home- 
less people with no choice but to perform 
basic acts of survival in public spaces,” said 
Maria Foscarinis, executive director of the 
National Law Center. “Despite a lack of 
any available alternatives, more cities are 
choosing to turn the necessary conduct of 
homeless people into criminal activity. This 
is unconscionable.” 

The number of laws restricting or pro- 
hibiting the basic human activities of home- 
less people has significantly increased in 
recent years, according to a survey of laws 
in 187 cities that the National Law Center 
has tracked since 2011. More than half of 
surveyed cities have laws restricting sit- 
ting or lying down in public, representing 
a 43 percent increase since 2011. Other 
criminalization laws have become even 
more prevalent. Laws prohibiting living in 
vehicles have increased by a dramatic 119 
percent since 2011. 


Research by the National Law Center 
on Homelessness & Poverty also shows 
that the increase has been most pro- 
nounced in citywide bans on basic activi- 


These absurdly small, dorm- 
style, windowless nightmares 
are efforts by developers to 
profit off the housing crisis. 


by Carol Denney 


read the proposal for the former 

Center for Independent Living site at 

2539 Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley, 
and my first thought was: This is how 
homelessness happens. 

Patrick Kennedy, the same developer 
who managed to convince Berkeley to 
build ugly, only-a-student-could-stand-it 
condos and apartments on toxic former 
gas station sites, now wants to up the ante 
on one of Berkeley’s southside neighbor- 
hoods that suffers the most. 

Instead of creating functional, afford- 
able housing, which is not rocket science, 
these dorm-style, revolving-tenancy night- 
mares are efforts by developers to capital- 
ize on the housing crisis. According to 
Kennedy, only a handful of units are pur- 
ported to be affordable, aimed at renters 


Massive Gentrification 
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From September 1998 through 
December 1999, “30 Day” no-cause evic- 
tions rose by 300 percent in Oakland, with 
56 percent of evictions being families 
with children, and 75 percent of the 
evictees being people of color. At that 
point, most renters being evicted earned 
less than $25,000 per year and paid 


between $600 to $700 in rent per month — 


‘No Safe Place: The Criminalization of Homelessness in U.S. Cities.” 


ties, suggesting that the nature of crimi- 
nalization is changing. 

Rather than limiting criminalization 
laws to certain parts of the city, such as 
downtown commercial districts or tourist 
areas, more cities are banning these activi- 
ties throughout the entire community, 
effectively making it illegal to be home- 
less anywhere in the city. 

“Criminalization laws are the least 
effective and most expensive way for 


cities to address homelessness in their 
communities,” 
Senior Attorney at the National Law 


How Developers Milk the Housing Crisis 


making 50 percent of the median income. 
Even if you’re willing to dance with the 
semantics, this means that 59 of the 65 pro- 
posed units will be unaffordable — in 
other words, highly profitable. 

It goes without saying that in a delib- 
erately created housing crisis, people 
will, in fact, double and triple-up in 
absurdly small, expensive, windows-free 
units for the duration of their undergradu- 


ate or graduate student tenure. Take a 


look at the horror that is now the town of 
Isla Vista near the UC Santa Barbara 
campus for the full view of what happens 
to a community when ripping off students 
becomes the dance of the day. 

The median income, a number wildly 
skewed by a techie millionaire or two in 
our midst, is $72,000, so half of the 
median income is around $35,000. If you 
do the math, this still leaves a minimum- 
wage worker $11,000 short of being able 
to pay rent in one of these units, let alone 
any other living expense. 

Now, $35,000 a year may look like a 
low salary to the $200,000 set, but I have 
news for the planning department, the 
Berkeley City Council, and anybody else 


for one-bedroom apartments in Oakland. 

Rents have been constantly increasing 
through the years in Oakland. By the sum- 
mer of 2012, according to the East Bay 
Express, one-bedroom apartments around 
Lake Merritt went for around $900 to 
$1,000 per month but, by the end of 2012, 
the rents rapidly increased to around 
$1,000 and $1,200 per month. 

In some neighborhoods, rental costs 
escalated even more drastically. One-bed- 
room apartments near Adams Point rented 
for around $3,000 per month, and one- 
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said Tristia Bauman, 
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Center, and primary author of the report. 

“Instead of wasting limited public 
resources on strategies that do nothing to 
address the underlying causes of home- 
lessness, and are often illegal, cities would 
be much better served by pursuing sensi- 
ble, cost-effective, and humane construc- 
tive alternatives to criminalization.” 

The report recommends several of 
these solutions to homelessness, including 
investment in affordable housing and 
improved police training and practices. 


For information, contact Jeremy Rosen at 


(202) 638-2535 x104, or jrosen@nIchp.org. 


who doesn’t object to such proposals: 
People who are making $35,000 a year 
are not homeless. 

_ Absolutely no more square footage in 
this densely populated town should be 
squandered on any proposal that makes 
no effort to address the housing crisis. 

Kennedy’s proposal is absurd for other 
reasons as well — the windows-free bed- 
rooms, the annihilation of the nationally 
renowned Center for Independent Living 
building, the destruction of any privacy 
for nearby homes and backyards, etc. 

But if we’re going to sacrifice the views 
as well as the atmosphere of an entire 
neighborhood, compound the current park- 
ing insanity, and force students to live like 
dogs in a kennel, let’s at least get some 
honestly affordable housing out of it. 

You may not think this is your arena. 
But it is. It is unjust for Berkeley, or any 
town, to turn a blind eye to the creation 
of homelessness. Please help by sending 
letters to the planning department and 
City Council supporting actual, honest, 
affordable housing instead of profit-dri- 
ven proposals that destroy communities 
and rip off students. 


bedroom units in the Jack London area 
charged $1,800 and more per month. 
Rents have continued to rise since 2012. 
According to Axiometrics, Oakland’s 
rents increased by a whopping 10 percent 
during 2013. 

Once Mayor Quan’s plan to bring in 
10,000 new renters kicks in, in addition to 
WOSP, the rents are expected to skyrock- 
et even further in Oakland. 

Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 
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A report by the National Law Center on Homelessness & Poverty. 


A Brief Encounter 


by Diane Villanueva 


A woman enters a cafe in San Jose, 
attractive, younger than 35. She talks non- 
stop and people listen. She's living on the 
edge but still has her joie de vivre. 

She tells my roommate and me that 
her husband died unexpectedly and she 


lost her motor home. She's desperate. Her 


car is parked in a Wal-Mart parking lot 
and it needs 2 new. transmission. 
She's in a motel and cannot afford 


another night there without help. I buy 
her a coffee and hand her $20.We 
exchange cell phone numbers. I wonder 
if we will ever see her again. 
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Our Community © 
Was Demolished 


from page I 


access to the shelter, the police also began 
issuing citations to people for being at 
home at night. 


CONSTANT POLICE HARASSMENT 


The police would walk up to their door 
and call out the person’s name. Then, 
when they answered, the police would tell 
them to come out to talk to them, and 
when they did, the police would issue 
them a citation for curfew violation. 

For a few weeks there, Albany police 
officers were even setting up a checkpoint 
at the Landfill entrance at 9:55 p.m. every 
night. When Bulb residents came home 
after 10:00 p.m. (park curfew) they would 
get another curfew violation citation. 

In Albany, if a person receives four — 
citations within a 12-month period alleg- 
ing infraction violations of the Albany 
Municipal Code, then their fourth citation 
is prosecuted as a misdemeanor. 

However, the City of Albany asked the 
district attorney to request that the judge 
issue stay-away orders from the Bulb to 
anyone known to have advocated for the 
Bulb or for its (now former) inhabitants. — 

By mid-April of 2014, most residents 
of the Albany Bulb had received two or 
more citations each. 

At a case management conference (a 
necessary step in the litigation process), it 
became clear that the City of Albany was 
going to prevail in court. So, Albany offi- 
cials made the residents of the Bulb who 
were party to the suit a settlement offer. 

Each plaintiff would receive a total of 
$3,000 cash (for relocation expenses), and 
would have to agree to move all their 


belongings out of their camp in less than 
five days. Each plaintiff would then have 


to leave the Bulb no later than April 25, 
2014, and then stay away from all of 
Albany’s open space areas (including the 
Albany Bulb and the Albany Neck that 
leads to it) for a period of no less than 12 
months. They would then have their cita- 
tions dropped. 

The people who were offered the set- 
tlement terms were basically given only 
two choices. 

With the first option, Albany Bulb res- 
idents would be forced out of their homes 
by incarceration and a court-ordered, 
involuntary, stay-away order enforced by 
the police, resulting in the loss of their 
longtime homes. They would be forced 
into homelessness, with citations, fines 
and probation hanging over their heads, 
leaving them with far less, in every sense, 
than they previously had. 

Or, in the second option, they could try 
to squeeze some sense of comfort or digni- 
ty from the experience of gathering up what 
little of their possessions they could fathom 
of ever again having a place to keep (now 
that they were all facing imminent home- 
lessness) before leaving the rest behind and 
voluntarily agreeing to stay away from all 
of Albany’s open spaces for at least 12 
months (which, by the way, is not a police 
enforceable stay-away order). 

In return, all their recent legal troubles 
that came about as a result of their living 
on the Bulb would disappear. And, rather 
than being kicked out with nothing (as 
countless individuals experiencing home- 
lessness in this country are kicked out of 
both short- and long-term sleeping spots, 
every day), they would be kicked out and 
given a $3,000 consolation prize. 

It isn’t the fact that all but two of the 
plaintiffs accepted this settlement that 
bothers me, personally. What does bother 
me is that the City of Albany has been 
allowed to pretend that they actually tried 
to provide anything to people experienc- 
ing homelessness in Albany or any other 


This is how Albany officials trashed the 
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Amber’s partner Phy] built this solar array out of pieces of planks from old boats. The solar panels enabled them to. 
charge their batteries and phone. People living on the Albany Bulb took care to live in harmony with the land. 


possessions of Amber and Phyl after demolishing their home. 
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Albany still has no desire to create any housing for the poorest citizens. Even as homeless- 
ness increases, Albany rents remain high, they have no food bank (instead, they send peo- 
ple to Berkeley’s food bank) and they have no services for assisting people transitioning 
out of homelessness. They refuse to even entertain the idea of opening a drop-in center. 


city. They even made it sound as though 
“$3,000” was so much money. 


’ UNFRIENDLY TO MINORITIES 


However, Albany has a longstanding 


reputation of being less than friendly to 
minorities. And people who are experi- 
encing homelessness within Albany’s bor- 
ders are no different. 

My partner and I were the only two 
people who were eligible for the settle- 
ment who did not agree to the terms. 
Instead, we asked the judge in the case to 
dismiss our claims without prejudice. 

Which he did. 

On April 25, 2014, the day that every- 
one left the Albany Bulb, I walked around 
that evening on the trails and noted how it 
was similarly quiet to how it was when 
we first moved out there seven and a half 
years earlier. 

Back then, at night, you couldn’t run 
into someone who lived there if you tried. 
The only way to find any of us, at night, 
was to go to our camps. 

However, as our population increased 
and the Bulb became less like a sparsely 


inhabited village and more like a densely 
populated city, somebody was almost 
always heading somewhere, on some trail, 
at all hours. Hardly ideal conditions in 
which to be a hermit. 


But, on April 25, I walked around the. 


Bulb at night and was shocked at the 
empty feeling that was left in the wake of 
the community that had existed on the 
Bulb. It was as if 1 had grown accustomed 
to the bustle of my cohabitants and it felt 
like there was something missing without 
their presence. 


~ Down To THE WIRE 


On my partner’s birthday on May 7, 
2014, two Albany police officers came to 
our gate and called out his name. He came 
to the gate and was immediately issued a 
citation for “camping” (since the officers 
witnessed him at home in our “camp”). 
That was the first citation, of any sort, that 
either I or my partner had ever received 
for living in our home on the Bulb. 

_ But, it would certainly not be the last... 

On the morning of Friday, May 10, my 
partner and I stepped outside of our over- 


hang to find an officer standing within our 
perimeter filling out “camping” tickets for 
both of us. 

The time had come for action. 

That day my partner put up a wall 
made of tarp across the back entrance to 
our place (a sign that things were looking 
bad, as that entrance had been just a big 
opening ever since we moved there, hav- 
ing no need to worry about keeping peo- 
ple out). The tarp wall was about seven 
feet tall, just tall enough that the police 
couldn’t see in to see if we were in our 
“camp” without violating our Fourth 
Amendment rights to do so. ~ 

I posted a status update on the Share 
the Bulb Facebook about our having 
received tickets when we first stepped out 
of bed that day. By that night supporters 
had begun to arrive at the Bulb. 

Within hours, a plan of ongoing sup- 
port and protection had been determined. 
And within days, shifts had been estab- 
lished, walkie-talkies had been bought, 
food drop-offs were being made and the 


See Our Community Demolished page 5 
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The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2014 


According to the U.S. 
Department of Education, 
there are now 1.2 million 
homeless students in the 
nation’s public schools. 


by Paul Boden, Western Regional 
Advocacy Project 


en the Homeless Emergency 
Assistance and Rapid Transition 
to Housing (HEARTH) Act 


became law in 2009, thousands of destitute 
and poor families and youth were “disquali- 
fied” for affordable housing, rental subsi- 
dies and services funded with federal 
homeless assistance dollars because they 
were deemed as not homeless enough, also 
known as “poorly housed.” 

According to the current definition of 
homelessness, families and youth who 
have had to double up with others or are 
living in motels or SRO hotels have to 
show “credible” evidence that they are 
indeed completely, unequivocally, techni- 

cally and totally homeless. 

The distinction between “literally 
homeless” and “poorly housed” creates 
callous and inhumane barriers which pre- 
-vent families and children from accessing 
desperately needed housing and services. 
Additionally, these families and youth are 
not even considered when local communi- 
ties set funding priorities and do their 
homeless counts..~. Se 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Education’s 2012°data-on homeless youth 
in public schools, there are 1.2 million 
homeless students. This is especially sur- 
prising given that in the same year, only 


247,178 homeless people in families were 
eligible to receive homeless assistance - 
services from the Department of Housing 


and Urban Development (HUD). 
Currently, an estimated 921,176 home- 
less people — families and children — are 


HUD’s restrictive definition of homelessness has created 
a cruel and vicious cycle. An estimated 921,176 homeless 
families and children are left out of the HUD definition 
and do not receive the help they desperately need. 


left out of the HUD definition and cannot 
access the help they desperately need. 
HUD’s restrictive definition of home- 
lessness has created a cruel and vicious 
cycle. Once families lose their homes, they 
scramble for any place to stay. If they 
remain on the streets (which is a criteria for 
being considered homeless), they risk being 
categorized as “unfit parents” and losing 


their children to public agencies. 
Hoping to avoid that, families will stay 
with other people, often in unstable and 


unhealthy situations which render them 


ineligible for homeless assistance. 
Currently, HUD forces communities 
seeking homelessness funding to priori- 
tize serving single adults, since that has 
been the focus of failed token efforts to 


address “chronic homelessness.” 

On July 24, 2014, Senator Dianne 
Feinstein and Congressman George Miller 
introduced the Homeless Children and 
Youth Act of 2014. The act seeks to: 

1. Amend HUD’s definition of home- 
less to include: 

* Individuals or families who will lose 
their housing within 30 days (as opposed 
to 14 days). 

* Children and youth who are verified 
as homeless through HUD’s homeless 
assistance programs and seven other fed- 
eral programs such as the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act Programs, Violence 
Against Women programs, and public 
school district homeless liaisons. 

* Unaccompanied youth and homeless 
families who are certified by HUD 
Homeless Assistance Programs or public 
housing authorities as lacking a fixed, reg- 
ular, adequate nighttime residence, includ- 
ing those temporarily sharing the housing 
of others due to loss of housing, economic 
hardship, or staying in a hotel or motel. 

2. Prevent HUD from overriding or 
interfering with local communities’ ability 
to provide services to populations with the 
greatest unmet needs. 

3. Eliminate complex documentation 
requirements for “proving” homelessness 
such as evidence of multiple moves or the 
length of time spent without housing. 

4. Amend federal data reporting 
requirement to ensure that the information 
collected on all homeless children, youth 
and families is made publicly available — 


The Homeiess Children and Youth Act 
will help over one million homeless chil- 
dren and youth by ensuring that the feder- 
al government’s response to homelessness 
is based on an honest and accurate under- 
standing of the problem, and by empower- 
ing those closest to the problem to design 
and implement the best local response. 

For updated information and to find 
contact information for your elected rep- 
resentatives, visit www.helphomelessy- 
outhnow.org 


Our Community 
Was Demolished 


from page 4 


City of Albany was getting pissed. 

I emailed the City of Albany with their 
feedback template and asked for a 
response to my concerns about the City 
having violated our civil rights, repeated- 
ly, throughout the “eviction” of the Bulb’s 
population. 

To my surprise, i received a phone call 
from City Clerk Nicole Almaguer the 
very next day! But, instead of addressing 
my concerns, the clerk asked me to com- 
promise the safety and security of our 
home and ourselves. For days, the only 
thing preventing the police from barging 
into our home as we steadily dismantled it 
was the tarp walls that my partner started 
building on the day that I received my 
first citation. 

SYMBOL OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Those walls were a simple, yet power- 
ful, symbol of our U.S. Constitution. We 
had a reasonable expectation of privacy in 
our home and within those walls and the 
police knew that. The clerk’s response to 
my email concerning violations of our 
civil rights was to ask me to surrender 
another right! 

Her promise: “Take down those tarp 
walls and we won’t remove any personal 
property until Friday at 1:00 pm.” 

I asked her if she could guarantee that 
we wouldn’t receive citations while pack- 
ing and moving our stuff. 


Her answer was “No.” 

That phone call made clear to me just 
how much Albany cares about civil rights. 

For 19 days after I received. my first 
camping ticket, our supporters helped us 
to hold down our place, while also help- 
ing us move things to storage. 

City officials knew that my partner and 
I were moving our possessions into stor- 
age. I was, at that point, making frequent 
trips, both by bike and by car, to our stor- 
age. Yet, it was apparently just not hap- 
pening fast enough for the City of Albany. 

I made sure to post signs on the exterior 
of our fence, stating that the dogs were on 
leads at all times and asking for police and 
others to not enter nor tamper with personal 
property without a search warrant. 

On May 27, one of the core supporters 
went to the BART station to meet up with 
another supporter and was arrested on the 
way back to the Bulb. We knew that their 
arrest was a bad sign, as they had been the 
only ones on duty at night, every night, 
for about three days. 

At about 4:30 a.m. on Thursday, May 
29, the police came, 30 of them. Armed 
with motorcycles and assault rifles, they 
broke down our front gate, tore down the 
door to our living space and arrested us 
and one supporter for lodging. 

Our home was destroyed, our puppy 
was taken to the pound and our posses- 
sions were scattered to the wind. The City 
stored some of our belongings and shoved 
the rest into a pile outside of where our 
gate had been. Thankfully, there was a 
supporter on her way to relieve the man 
who was arrested with us, and she arrived 
about 30 minutes after the police all 


cleared out. She immediately called out 
for assistance and began trying to salvage 
what was left of our home. 

We were, and are still now, truly 
homeless. 

It is exceedingly difficult trying to 
adjust to life in the Concrete Jungle after 
living in the relative wilderness for more 
than seven years — let alone, adjusting to 
homelessness after having had a stable 
home for just as long. 

Now, the entire community of disabled 
individuals, who once enjoyed a peaceful 
existence out on the Bulb, are being shuf- 
fled around from place to place, sidewalk 
to sidewalk and hotel to hotel. 
Displacement and insecurity is the norm 
for us, now. 

Yet, the City of Albany is lauding their 
“success” and “progress.” These accom- 
plishments are not celebrated by the for- 
mer inhabitants of the Albany Bulb. 

Albany still has no desire to insure that 
their city has any housing for the poorest 
citizens. Even as the number of people 
experiencing poverty, hunger and home- 
lessness in our nation increases, Albany 
rents remain high, they have no food bank 
(instead, they send people to Berkeley’s 
food bank) and they have no services for 
assisting people transitioning out of home- 
lessness. They refuse to even entertain the 
idea of opening a drop-in center. 

As the United Nations and international 
news media continue to shed light on 
America’s criminalization of homelessness, 
Albany is blindly marching on with its eco- 
nomic cleansing, kicking out any homeless 
people who are caught sleeping on the 
streets of the city, and forcing them to move 


on down the road. They have effectively 
made it untenable for any who are not 
housed to be in the city after dark. 

For a couple months, a fairly large con- 
tingent of former Bulb residents had taken 
up residence under I-80 at Gilman Street 
in Berkeley. Unfortunately, the additional 
bodies living in that limited space made 
for strained conditions and the entire 
encampment (including the people who 
had lived there for years before that) was 
cleared out recently. Now, even fewer of 
us former Bulbarians can find each other 
than before. 

Also, the City of Albany is having the 
district attorney request stay-away orders 
for myself and the supporter who was 
arrested with us. Our next court date on 
our charge of “illegal lodging” is set for 
August 13 at 9 a.m. in Department 11S, 
6th floor. 

And so it goes. A town whose munici- 
pal code has an inordinately long and 
strict section about the nuisance of leaf 
blowers, continues its use of the so-called 
“Jeaf-blower effect” on its homeless resi- 
dents — essentially blowing its problems 
onto the next town’s sidewalk. 

Against the odds, my partner and I are 
fortunate enough to be currently staying 
in the basement of an Albany resident. 
We are both still actively seeking housing 
that we can afford. But, with the current 
attitude in Albany towards homelessness 
and those experiencing it, when our stay 
there is up, we will likely have to leave 
this town behind. 

But, no matter where we are living: the 
Bulb will always be home, in our hearts. 


mee 


by Steve Pleich 


istorically, “homeless courts” 
or “community courts” have 
met with a very cautious 
reception among homeless 
advocates. One of the first such programs 
was created in 2007 by then-San 
Francisco Mayor Gavin Newsom who 
pushed for the court after a visit to 
Manhattan’s Midtown Community Court. 

Offenders in that court, including 
minor misdemeanants and subway fare 
evaders, were offered the chance to have 
their crimes wiped from their records in 
exchange for participating in social ser- 
vices or performing community service. 

The model was first applied in San 
Francisco’s Tenderloin as a method to 
tackle quality-of-life crimes such as 
camping on sidewalks and public urina- 
tion. The so-called homeless courts ini- 
tially drew scorn from homeless advo- 
cates who said it would criminalize home- 
less people. The homeless courts were 
seen as part and parcel of the anti-home- 
less strategy of Mayor Newsom, who 
championed several other anti-homeless 
measures, including the aggressive 
enforcement of quality-of-life crimes, a 
campaign to criminalize panhandling and 
-a heavily criticized attack on poor and 
homeless General Assistance recipients. 

Although the criticism of homeless 
courts has softened somewhat over the 
years, a measured approach to the concept 
is still warranted. Project Homeless 
Connect, which has organized and hosted 
the one-day homeless services fair in 
Santa Cruz for the past five years, 
believes that the time is right for consider- 
ation of such a court in Santa Cruz and 
Santa Cruz County. There are many rea- 
sons why this social justice model might 
provide substantial benefits to our local 
homeless community. 

For many members of the Santa Cruz 
homeless community, the challenges of a 
chronic physical or mental disability are 
not the only obstacles to getting their lives 
back together. Some have accumulated 
hundreds or even thousands of dollars in 
fines they cannot afford to pay. These 
fines are the result of citations for infrac- 
tions, most often for violation of vehicle 
codes or city ordinances. Many homeless 
people have received numerous illegal 
camping tickets from years.of sleeping in 
public spaces in violation of the local ban 
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Will homeless courts offer a more humane alternative to the punitive approach of the criminal courts? 


on sleeping outdoors. 

A smaller number of people experienc- 
ing homelessness have outstanding fines 
or open cases related to lower level mis- 
demeanors such as vagrancy, disorderly 
conduct or public intoxication. As a prac- 
tical matter, these unpaid fines and unre- 
solved dispositions create insurmountable 
obstacles to finding gainful employment, 
securing financial aid, qualifying for per- 
manent housing or getting medical and/or 
behavioral health care. 

The Project Connect Homeless Court 
Program is designed to address these chal- 
lenges. It is modeled after Project Clean 
Slate offered by the County of Santa Cruz 
years ago and would be a court of “good 
dispositions” for homeless participants. 

The current working model provides 
for a sitting judge or commissioner desig- 
nated by the presiding judge of the Santa 
Cruz County Superior Court to hear and 
dispose of cases that come before him or 
her. The judge would be assisted by a 
clerk of the court designated by the chief 
executive officer of the Santa Cruz 
County Superior Court. 

A deputy district attorney with full 
authority to dispose of “low level” misde- 


meanor cases would represent the District 
Attorney’s Office. The deputy would also 
be authorized to set aside unpaid fines on 
closed cases and make recommendations 
related to community service options. A 
public defender or an advocate from the 
Homeless Persons Legal Assistance 
Project would provide pro bono legal 
assistance to participants. . 

This program is now in the conceptu 
stage. Project Homeless Connect hopes to 
gather together representatives from the 
Santa Cruz County Superior Court, District 
Attorney and Public Defender Offices, 
Clerk of the Court, Homeless Legal 
Advocates and the Homeless Services 
Center to work together to develop the 
framework for a successful program. 

It is the hope of Project Homeless 
Connect and its community partners that 
this program will encourage participants 
to make good choices in the future and 
provide them with more options for “posi- 
tive outcomes.” 

But the program participants are not 
the only potential beneficiaries of this 
program. Local courts and court adminis- 
tration will also benefit in terms of 
reduced court calendaring as well as the 
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personnel and resource expenditures that 
can be saved by giving our participants an 
opportunity to return to lives lived “out- 
side” of the criminal justice system. And, 
in a perfect world, the monies saved could 
be applied to much needed but severely 
underfunded services for our homeless, 
community, adequate shelter space bein 

foremost among them. 

Although the first session of any home- 
less court is still several months away, 
Project Homeless Connect and its collabo- 
rative partners believe that the potential 
benefits to the homeless community, the 
court system and the community at large 
are well worth the effort. 

The time is right for a new holistic 
approach to justice that helps homeless 
people realize their potential and enables 
them to lead fulfilling lives as active con- 
tributors to their community. 

Whether it is in the name of social jus- 
tice or criminal justice or restorative jus- 
tice, the Project Connect Homeless Court 
Program will advance human justice for - 
those in our community experiencing 
homelessness. That is our goal. 

Steve Pleich is a member of the Project 
Homeless Connect Steering Committee 


Our Society Excludes Persons with Mental Disabilities 


by Jack Bragen 


ost people living in the 
United States probably take 
as a given that they are 
motivated to seek and find 
work. Whether you’re talking about the 
person behind the intercom at the 
Wendy’s drive-thru, or, on the other end 
of the spectrum, some of the better mem- 
bers of Congress, many people have jobs 
and try to do them well. Meanwhile, most 
who are unemployed, if given a fair 
chance, would be at work if they could. 


Bringing home the bacon furnishes a 
purpose for life, other than merely being 
fed and housed. Without employment, or 
without some kind of activity that resem- 
bles work — and this includes panhandling 
(that’s a job, too) — many people would be 
at a loss as to what to do with their time. 

And by the way, panhandling is intrin- 
sically no less honorable than many 
socially acceptable professions, such as 
working for financial companies that offer 
predatory loans to desperate people. 

Another example of a job less honor- 
able than begging is telemarketing for 


supposed charities that might donate only 
ten percent of their proceeds, the rest 
going to the telemarketing company. 

Another dishonorable, but respected 
job is inventing weapons in the aerospace 
industry that could one day facilitate the 
demise of life on our planet. 

Thus, hatred towards people who are 
begging for a living is hypocrisy. If they 
had any other means of survival, I am sure 
they would be doing that. I am sure most 
homeless or desperate people find bits of 
work wherever they can. The assumption 
that people choose to be homeless 
because they are lazy and no good is an 
arrogant misconception. 

But now let’s consider these issues in 
the lives of people with mental health 
issues. If we look at persons with mental 
illness who are given a meager income by 
the government and who may attend some 
kind of rehabilitation services, we might 
see a missing sense of purpose. 

The mental health treatment system is 
Set up to convince us that we aren’t capa- 
ble of anything. We are experimented 
upon, and we are used to test the effects of 
pharmaceuticals. Persons with mental ill- 


ness are discouraged, not encouraged, to 
be productive with our time. 

The system has been set up to keep us 
relapsing, and to prevent us from interfering 
with the orderliness of mainstream culture. 
If someone becomes too successful, ways 
exist to make them crash and burn. 

In my case, when I couldn’t work, I 
have generally tried to do some type of 
self-employment, or some type of work 
activity on an informal basis. Some of 
these activities required a fertile imagina- 
tion concerning the types of services I 
offered. At the age of 30, at a time when I 
was somewhat down and out, I offered 
help with domestic chores to people in my 
apartment building. 

Attending a rehabilitation clinic should 
not be the whole of a person’s existence. 
This is an incredible waste of human 
potential. Yet the job market is set up in 
such a way that there are no employment 
positions for people who might be a bit 
slower, who might become confused at 
times, or who might not always behave in 
a “socially acceptable” manner. 

Treatment practitioners incessantly 


drum into us that we are stupid, intellectu- 
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ally inferior, and made of lesser material 


compared to someone who has a license 
to practice psychology. When I attended a 
“day treatment” program, an intern 
assumed that I would not be able to bake a 
cake from a cake mix without her help. 

When a person with mental illness 
shows that they have capabilities, it is 
viewed as an anomaly. Such a person is 
subject to either ostracism behind their 
back, or perhaps sabotage. Am I speaking 
from a perspective of paranoid imagina- 
tion? I doubt it. When someone becomes 
branded as chronically mentally ill, oppor- 
tunities dry up, and the person is blacklisted 
from most avenues of success. 

During the decade of the 1980s, if you 
wanted a job you could generally get one. 
With the advent of the Internet, social 
media and cheap, fast background checks, 
it is a lot easer to be excluded, and that 
exclusion is more complete. 

As with homeless people, whose 
encampments are periodically bulldozed, 
many persons with mental illness could 
just disappear off the face of the earth and 
wouldn’t be missed by those who are 


more materially successful. 
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Laura’s Law Passed by S.F. Board of Supervisors 


by TJ Johnston 


] aura’s Law is now a reality in San 
Francisco. On a 9-2 vote, the Board 
of Supervisors approved an ordi- 

nance implementing Laura’s Law, also 

known as AB 1421, on July 8. 

Laura’s Law enables a family member 
or another person living with someone to 
start legal proceedings for involuntary 
psychiatric commitment. Previously, only 
mental health providers or‘law enforce- 
ment officers could initiate the process. 
Proponents claim the law would reduce 
hospitalization and incarcerations rates of 
mentally ill people. 

In passing the ordinance, authored by 
Supervisor Mark Farrell, San Francisco 
avoided a similar initiative from making 
the November ballot — as well as what 
some, including Supervisor David 
Campos, fear would become a divisive. 
campaign that demonizes mentally ill and 
homeless people. 

“I have been consistently clear that I 
have concerns about the mandatory treat- 
ment that is embedded in the legislation,” 
Campos said. “I don’t think involuntary 
treatment is the answer.” 

Neither does Anna Krieger, civil rights 
litigation fellow of Disability Rights 
California. She said the city could better 
reduce its numbers on homelessness by 
providing supportive housing and access 
to voluntary mental health services. She 
added that city officials haven’t provided 
a funding plan for the law’s implementa- 
tion. She said she is also afraid of inherent 
cultural biases that would disproportion- 
ately affect minorities. 

“African Americans were five times 


more likely than Caucasians to be subject 
to a court order for treatment, and Latinos 
were twice as likely,” she said citing a 
state report of a similar law in New York. 


Before casting his “no” vote, Eric Mar 
said promises of security to residents won’t 
be realized and that people with mental 
health disabilities would continue to be 
maligned. “I really feel that if we move 
forward without full and adequate funding 
of our mental health system, this may be 
leading to a false hope of safety in our 
neighborhoods,” he said. “‘And I worry that 
there’s a danger of further stigmatizing 
people with mental illness.” 

The state law, which passed in 2002, 
allows counties to decide when to put it 
into effect. Previous attempts at the San 


Francisco board to legislate it have failed. 


But this time, supervisors agreed to 
carry out the law after including two 
amendments. One, by Campos, requires 
involvement from a Care Team with 
Department of Public Health and peer out- 
reach workers, and the other, from Jane 
Kim, mandates an outside agency’s evalua- 
tion of the law after three years, which is 
also the sunset date of the state legislation. 

While officials from the San Francisco 
police, fire and public health departments, 
as well as Mayor Ed Lee’s office, spoke 
in favor of the law at committee and full 
board meetings, opponents showed in 
numbers. They were advocates for mental 
health clients and low-income people, and 
most were clad in lime-green T-shirts that 
read, “Force is the opposite of treatment. 
Demand dignity now.” They noted that 
clients would have no say once a court 
orders them into treatment. 


“Almost by definition,” said Julian 
Plumadore, community advocate of the 
Mental Health Association of San 
Francisco, “it’s people without mental 
health challenges making life or death 
decisions for people with them.” 

Such mandatory treatment doesn’t 
work as well as supporters promise, said 
Eduardo Vega, director of the Mental 
Health Association of San Francisco, at a 
June 23 committee meeting. 

“A court order has never been shown 
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to have a positive effect” on consumers, 
he told the panel. Studies from New York 
City, the California State Senate and the 
Rand Corporation bear out that there was 
no difference in outcomes between those 
who underwent court-ordered treatment 
and those who entered voluntarily. 

The ordinance is scheduled to take 
effect in August. San Francisco will fol- 
low Nevada and Orange counties in 
implementing Laura’s Law. 


Laura’s Law and Forced Dentention. 


from page I 


attendant to its loss (which is also not 
without its mental consequences). As hard 
as it may be for some of us to realize, 
many folks who are mentally ill but not 
threats to others or themselves, and who 
have little else, rightly prize their freedom 
_ above all else, and many of them also 
(rightly) hate the drugs administered to 
them as well as the drugs’ physical and 
mental consequences, about which too 
much still remains unknown. 

Who among us will protect their inter- 
ests while “helping” them into the pro- 
grams actually designed more to make us 
feel safe than to answer the needs of the 
homeless, indigent and troubled. 


Additionally, if I read the law right, - 


someone need only have been “incarcerat- 
ed” twice in the last three years to justify 
forced treatment, which can be introduced 
as a remedy by the police themselves 
rather than trained workers (ah, if only 
they could be trusted, too!). 

To how many of the homeless does 
this provision and excuse for intervention 
not apply? And does the law specify the 
incarceration must have been for violent 
acts, rather than simple “life-style” viola- 
tions? Incarceration for any reason seems 
to be sufficient. And if a judge unilateral- 
ly decides what happens to someone, as 
the law states, does the individual in all 
cases have a public hearing and a lawyer 
provided by the public defender? 

What are the allowed processes of 
appeal? How long can the process take? 
What happens to someone judged in need 
of care while they appeal? Where are they 
as they wait for an appealed decision? 
And what does “substantially deteriorat- 
ing” mean? In whose view? By what mea- 
sure? If no family is involved, who gets to 
make the call? Is it always someone who 
knows the person well? And what are the 
standards of measurement? 


It might be relevant to point out here 
that presently we have an ordinance 
designed to prevent homeless people from 
living in their vehicles in Santa Barbara 
that allows the police to forbid RV park- 
ing near various sites if there’s an “exces- 
sive number” of RVs present. The chief 
and the old city attorney considered one to 
be an excessive number! 

Who are we supposed to trust in this 
matter? Who is to say this new law won’t 
be used in the old familiar ways to harass, 
punish and isolate the indigent and the ill, 
much as has been the case in the past? And 
who will administer the law? The same 
people who have messed things up before? 

And if someone cannot be treated in 
the “family” setting the law talks about 
(which is obviously true for most of the 
homeless populace), where, as things 
stand now, will they be treated? In a yet- 
to-be-built facility in the never-never land 
of glorious and postponed solutions? 

Will we all have the patience to hold off 
on enforcing Laura’s Law until we have 
adequate facilities? Or will we rush to place 
people for the time being in other kinds of 
locked facilities, whatever they may be? 

And if the individuals so treated have no 
local family to defend them, no-one to slow 
down the fast-tracking of the law, who will 
protect their interests or speak for them? 
(Who for that matter now speaks for the 
screwed-over vehicle dwellers?) 

God knows we have enough trouble 
finding pro bono lawyers to attend to other 
homeless rights and deprivations. Given 
that, who will protect people’s rights? The 
public defender and his staff? The rest of 
us? And up to what point? And how to 
determine that among ourselves? 

We are faced here, rather brutally, with 
a whole series of questions pertaining to 
the rights of the homeless, and we seem at 
the moment to have fewer and fewer peo- 


ple interested in protecting them. To what - 


extent does a law of this kind allow us to 


avoid the need for permanent housing or 
to short-circuit the longer-range necessity 
of providing both care and freedom? 

Note, too, how throughout various dis- 
cussions of Laura’s Law, a certain kind of 
hysteria — i.e., the mention of mass mur- 
ders and massacres — is used to justify the 
need to “protect” the community from 
these more or less alien invaders in our 
midst. We’ve seen this in one monster film 
after another recently — apes, strains of 
incurable disease, evil aliens, aggravated 
monsters — all about to destroy forever the 
supposedly happy and satisfying world the 
rest of us presumably live in. 

Obviously, the provision of adequate 
services and aid to the indigent is an issue 
that endlessly confronts us, but to what 
extent does this new set of proposed regu- 
lations play to our fear and satisfy our eter- 
nal desire to stamp out — by confining the 
homeless or making them disappear — 
evil, disease, sin, crime and dirt, in short 
by “cleaning up” the world as quickly as 
we can; and to what extent does it actually 
satisfy the very real and human needs of 
those whose freedom we are about to 
destroy in the name of a muddled psychi- 
atric or mental health “science” whose very 
categories and treatments remain debatable 
and suspect? 

_ What we need are not only mental 
health beds but many (many!) “assisted 
living” facilities where the mentally trou- 
bled can be housed 6 or 8 to a house 
under the (mild) supervision of some sort 
of house-parent and without onerous 
rules. Such stabilized settings and non- 
invasive attention actually might encour- 
age people, via community and a sense of 


belonging, to take their meds (even - 


though we should all acknowledge the 
usually unrecognized and deeply unpleas- 
ant side effects of the drugs). 

In a way, this is how the old (now gen- 
trified or gone) hotels in many downtown 
areas (San Francisco’s Tenderloin, New 
York’s Bowery, L.A.’s Skid Row) used to 
work. Folks — even those on SSI for men- 


tal health reasons — had their rooms and 
the care of pals and could be troubled or 
odd in their rooms and not on the streets, 
where their behavior troubles others. — 
Perhaps if we really cared, we would 


reproduce that housing before deciding - 


who needed to be involuntary committed 
to what under any circumstances will be 
short-lived and temporary alternatives. 

Yes, we do manage to house a small 
percentage of mentally troubled homeless 
people each year, but we don’t house 
enough to stem the endless tide of people 
needing help. 

Affordable or subsidized housing does 
indeed (and maybe should) make us feel a 
bit better about ourselves, but it remains a 
drop in the bucket (or a piss against the 
wind) in relation to what’s needed — 
once again despite all the self-congratula- 
tory and obfuscating rhetoric we hear 
around us. 

It seems to me that all advocates for 
the homeless at this juncture should be 
forced to confront these issues and deter- 
mine the appropriate public stance to take 
vis a vis these questions — especially the 
power given to courts and the police (and 
not families) to petition for what amounts 
or will amount to involuntary confinement 
for those who have committed no crime 
save to be on the street or suspected of 
certain tendencies. 

All of this sounds to me an awful lot 
like the usual government arguments in 
other areas used to justify surveillance, 
control, invasions of privacy — all of 
which are always defended in the name of 
supposedly protecting us from apparent 
armies of unspecified evil-doers who 
mean us harm. : 

If we must struggle to protect freedom 
from those inroads, perhaps we must 
struggle in this realm too, as guardians 
against even the well-meant excesses of 
the majority. Maybe it is worth thinking 
about or discussing among ourselves as 
the campaign for the law’s adoption 
moves forward. ie 


Although Blackwell’s eye- 
sight was severely damaged 
in an accident. when he was 
young, his lifelong love for 
jazz and blues music shines 
through in his paintings of 
musicians. 


by Maureen Hartmann 


harles Curtis Blackwell is a tall, 

lean, African-American man with 

a quiet, calm demeanor that cre- 
ates an impression of a man at peace with 
himself. Blackwell is a poet, painter and 
playwright whose art has been featured in 
the New York Times and on PBS televi- 
sion. His paintings have been exhibited 
from coast to coast and he has received 
many outstanding artist awards. 

Blackwell usually uses a white cane 
because his eyesight was severely dam- 
aged in an accidental fall when he was a 
young man. When he paints, he must 
stand extremely close to the canvas so he 
can dimly see what he is painting, his 
eyes only inches away from his brush 
strokes. — 

His lifelong love for jazz and blues 
music shines through in his countless 
impressionistic portraits of musicians. In 
overcoming the formidable obstacle of his 
near-blindness, he has done amazing artis- 
tic work in creating scores of abstract 
paintings, mask-representations of 
African-Americans, and about 100 paint- 
ings conveying his impressions from lis- 
tening to jazz music. 

Blackwell said he has a middle name to 
preserve an “African-American Blues 
Rhythm.” He also has some Choctaw and 
Sioux ancestry. He respects the mixed-race, 
holy and urbane Martin de Porres, a 
Peruvian saint of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, who cared for the poor and sick and 
homeless, and opposed discrimination. 

Born in San Francisco in 1950, he 
spent most of his life in California. In his 
childhood, his folks traveled with him 
yearly back to the woods of Mississippi, 
the place of their origin. In Mississippi, 
they took him to the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Baptist Church, 
where he first learned to sing by joining in 
the hymns. There, along with hearing 
gospel music in the churches, he also 
experienced his first blues music. 

While growing up, Charles lived with 
his original family in Sacramento, where 
he began attending Rio Linda High 
School. The city of Sacramento assigned 
him to a busing program. He noted that, in 
many areas, busing had good outcomes in 
terms of fostering tolerance and diversity, 
and often resulted in inner-city schools 
being upgraded and repaired and even 
receiving improved access to better text- 
books and educational materials. 

Yet in Sacramento, due to the intoler- 
ance of many people in the community 
who were opposed to busing and integra- 
tion, Charles found it to be “a horrible 
experience.” Fourteen people were arrest- 
ed at the school in a 1965 racial riot, 
which “became rather serious,” he said. 
Charles was not arrested. 

With an African-American friend 
named David Fontaine, he became a farm 
worker, picking tomatoes in Woodland,: 
Davis, and Lodi during the summer, earn- 
ing as much as six dollars a day. Farm 
buses picked them up early in the morning 
in their neighborhoods. 

As a sophomore, Blackwell joined an 
AME choir at Allen Chapel. His singing 
career began with rhythm and blues. 
Rhythm and blues music caught his atten- 
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tion while listening to a radio station, and 
he began composing lyrics while in high 
school. He would show the lyrics to a 
friend, and they would discuss them. In 
typing class, he keyed blues lyrics. 

Blackwell began avidly seeking knowl- 
edge about jazz and blues music by read- 
ing Down Beat magazine, gleaning infor- 
mation from the backs of album covers 
and studying the book Blues People by 
LeRoi Jones (now Amiri Baraka). Images 
of performers and their performances 
remained vividly engraved in his memory. 
He did poorly in most subjects, but 
excelled in art, which was for him “a 
God-given talent.” 

While living with his parents, he 
enrolled at Sacramento City College, 
where he did not need to pay tuition, as a 
visual arts major. In his art classes there, 
he wrote poetry. Typing up the lyrics to 
songs had jump-started his poetry. 

Blackwell joined a protest for Black 
Studies at the college, and enrolled in the 
first Black Literature class, where he read 
the poetry and novels of gifted African- 
American writers including Claude 
McKay, Jean Toomer, Nathan C. Heard, 
Richard Wright, and Gwendolyn Brooks. 

He dropped out for a semester to work 
at a steel mill in Seattle, then returned to 
college and earned a Bachelor of Arts in 
sociology at California State University at 
Chico. His first short story was situation- 
al, describing anecdotes related to his job 
in the steel mill. 

At the age of 20, Charles had the acci- 
dent that brought about his blindness. He 
was on a hill by the ocean in Santa Cruz 
in a van, reading a book. His friends had 
left the van earlier. When Charles got out, 
he accidentally took the wrong path, and 
the terrain caused him to fall. He fell over 
an embankment and down a deep slope. 

“I came over a rock and there wasn’t 
anything there,” he said. He was hospital- 
ized in critical condition. The night after his 
accident, he was temporarily paralyzed, had 
internal bleeding and pneumonia. 

His writing career began with an article 
in high school about the graduation of 
black students from the school that had 
the busing program. It appeared on the 
front page of an African-American news- 
paper, The Sacramento Observer, but his 
self-esteem in writing remained low. 

Blackwell spent some time in 


“I Once Caught Rahsaan Roland Kirk Live.” Oakland artist Charles Curtis Blackwell displays his painting of 
Rahsaan Roland Kirk, the jazz musician who played tenor saxophone, flute and many other instruments. 


Washington, D.C., where he tried to pub- 
lish his writing. He was an organizer in 
the cultural community, and had to sup- 
port himself with manual labor including 
dishwashing, deliveries and janitorial 
work. But he used his blindness as a tool 
for meeting creative friends. 

He was published internationally in the 


African Commentary, Literoti, and The 
Drum Voices Revue. He found it an honor 


to be in the same book with such writers 
as Sonya Sanchez, Quincy Troupe, 
Gwendolyn Brooks, and Eugene 
Redmond. He studied writing under 
Redmond in Sacramento, and with 
Marietta Golden in D.C. 
Blackwell was featured in the Oakland 
Post about three years ago with ten other 
writers in a program that brought their 
books to different churches, and agencies 
such as Center of Hope, for residents of 


juvenile hall. The writers spoke to the 


kids, “trying to point them in a different 
direction,” he said. The churches bought 
some of the writers’ books. This really 
touched him. 

With another friend, Bob Hooker, he is 
currently organizing an art exhibit and 


poetry presentation at the Beat Museum in- 


San Francisco. 

In the early 1990s, the California 
Original Theater produced Blackwell’s 
plays, Is, the Color of Mississippi Mud, 
and Im’ma Boxer. He belonged to the 
National Conference of Artists where he 
met Nelson Stevens, editor of the African 
Commentary in Nigeria. Several of 
Blackwell’s poems were published in the 
African Commentary. 

Blackwell now lives in Oakland. 
Despite the seemingly quiet demeanor of 
this modest man, he has achieved local 
and international recognition as a painter 
and writer. Blackwell has been awarded 
the prestigious Elva Iacona Vergari Prize, 
an “outstanding artist award” granted by 
the Lighthouse for the Blind in San 
Francisco. His art has been featured in the 
New York Times and on PBS television. 

He has been honored for his writing by 
the Sacramento Metropolitan Arts 
Commission. The Oakland Mayor’s 
Commission on Persons with Disabilities 
awarded Blackwell its Cultural Artist 
award for outstanding service to the City 
of Oakland and the disability community. 

His paintings have been exhibited at 
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The Mood, The Music, 
The Passion in Art 


An Exhibit of Visual Artist 
Charles Curtis Blackwell 


The paintings of Charles Curtis 
_ Blackwell are currently on display 
until September 6, 2014, at the 
African-American Museum, 
659 14th Street in Oakland. 


the African-American Disabled Arts 
Festival of the Paul Robeson Gallery at 
Rutgers University in Newark, N.J.; the 
African American Museum and Library in 
Oakland; Mt. Gilead Baptist Church in 
Washington, D.C.; Jazz in the Tenderloin; 
the Hospitality House Community Arts 
Program in San Francisco; Arts Beyond 
Sight: Focus on Art and Vision; and 
National Exhibits by Blind Artists in 
Philadelphia. In April 2014, his paintings 
were exhibited at the Berkeley Library. 

As a musician, Blackwell collaborated 
with jazz drummer Billly Toliver to create 
Congo Square, a poetic jazz ensemble 
which has performed in churches, schools, 
universities and on television. 

Blackwell also has had an impressive 
teaching career, despite his vision chal- 
lenge. He was a Ceramics Instructor in 
Washington, D.C. He has conducted 
writer’s workshops in various prisons in 
California. He has practiced art therapy in 
Sacramento, and has conducted art work- 
shops at Lighthouse for the Blind. 

As an author, he has five published 
books under his belt: The Fiery Responses 
to Love’s Callings, Is, the Color of 
Mississippi Mud, Wrought, If a Pigeon 
Can’t Fly, and Blind Alley Cats Dream 

. Jazz. He has written several other plays, 
performance pieces and books of poetry. 

During a recent presentation at the 
African-American Museum at Oakland, 
Blackwell moved and touched his audi- 
ence with a talk about his life. He sang 
about slavery from a recording made at 
Mississippi's infamous Parchman Prison 
by Alan Lomax, who was documenting 
this music for the Library of Congress. 

As an internationally known writer, 
painter and singer, Charles Curtis 
Blackwell deserves far more recognition 
as an artist of renown in the East Bay. 


